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end. For these reasons they resolved to disappoint all
overtures of a peace, till they and their party should be so
deeply rooted as to make it impossible to shake them. To
this end, they began to precipitate matters so fast, as in a
little time must have ruined the constitution, if the crown
had not interposed, and rather ventured the accidental
effects of their malice, than such dreadful consequences of
their power. And indeed, had the former danger been
greater than some hoped or feared, I see no difficulty in the
choice, which was the same with his, who said, "he had
rather be devoured by wolves than by rats." I therefore
still insist that we cannot wonder at, or find fault with the
army, for concurring with a ministry who was for prolonging
the war. The inclination is natural in them all, pardonable
in those who have not yet made their fortunes, and as lawful
in the rest, as love of power or love of money can make it.
But as natural, as pardonable, and as lawful as this inclina-
tion is, when it is not under check of the civil power, or
when a corrupt ministry joins in giving it too great a scope,
the consequence can be nothing less than infallible ruin and
slavety to a state.

After I had finished this Paper, the printer sent me two
small pamphlets, called " The Management of the War,"l
written with some plausibility, much artifice, and abund-
ance of misrepresentation, as well as direct falsehoods in
point of fact. These I have thought worth Examining^
which I shall accordingly do when I find an oppor-
tunity.

1 The two pamphlets referred to were both written by Dr. Francis
Hare, chaplain-general to the Duke of Marlborough, and afterwards
Bishop of Chichester. The first was dated November 23rd, 1710, and
was entitled, " The Management of the War. In a Letter to a Tory-
Member." The second was called, "The Management of the War.
In a Second Letter to a Tory-Member," and was dated November 3Oth,
1710. The pamphlets are again referred to in the twenty-ninth number
of " The Examiner," where the writer states that on second thoughts he
has decided to deal with them "in a discourse by itself." This he did.
See note on p. 184. [T. S.]